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PALOMAR 
AMATEUR 
Rabio CLuB 


May 2023 General Meeting 


Please join us at 19:00 on Wednesday, May 3rd for pre-meeting social time 
19:30 for the start of the meeting, club announcements, followed by our program 
We will meet at the usual Harding Community Center 3096 Harding St, Carlsbad, CA 92008. 
Doors open at 19:00, meeting starts at 19:30. Join us in-person or via zoom link below! 
The Zoom link is: 
https://zoom.us/j/98736897490 
Meeting ID: 987 3689 7490 

Passcode: 001960 


This month's meeting will be about On-Foot T-Hunting. Please see the flyer below for more 
informaiton. 
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INTERNATIONAL STYLE ON-FOOT T-HUNT 
Saturday May 20th 2023 


Balboa Park, Morley Field by Archery Field 
Sponsored by the San Diego T-Hunt Group & 


CQ Magazine World Wide Fox Hunting Weekend 


Starting times will be 10:30 AM to 1:30 PM at 5 minute intervals. If you start at 1:30 you will have 
until 3:00 to complete the course. NO REGISTRATION FEES! There will be 5 hidden T’s using 
the MOE-MOI-MOS-MOH-MOS format. You will be issued a “Punch card” and there will be orange 
& white flagging tape at each punch located close to the T’s which will be concealed. Antennas 
will all be vertically polarized with approximately the same radiated power from each “T”. For 
information on “International Style Transmitter Hunting” you may go to Joe Moell, kOov’s 
excellent website.... www.homingin.com. We will have limited equipment to loan for those that 
do not have small 2-M beams. Bring a connector to go from your HT antenna connector to a 
BNC cable (Chinese HT’s not recommended). There will be experienced Hams present to 
demonstrate techniques for those that want to learn about “On-Foot” Amateur Radio Direction 
Finding (ARDF) and some “Practice T’s” to experiment with before you start the course. You do 
not need a Ham Radio License to participate! You will be issued a map of the area with major 
features delineated. A compass, clipboard and pencil may be handy to plot bearings with. 
Dress appropriately and plan on taking water with you while hunting. 


A BBQis planned for about 2:00 PM for those who would like to stick around to socialize and 
“Talk Radio”. We will have burgers & hot dogs, buns, condiments, potato salad, drinks (water & 
sodas), chips & salsa. BBQ donations can be made on site. Bring a folding chair even If you are 
not staying for BBQ as seating is limited. For information contact: 


Joe Corones, N6SZO @H-858.484.3582, C-858.603.5545, jcorones@gmail.com OR..53.: 
Joe Loughlin, KE6PHB @ H-619.461.7854, C-619.403.3149, ke6phb@cox.net 


Directions: From S/B 163 take Washington St. E, R on Lincoln, R on Park Bivd. For about % mile, 
L on Morley Field Dr. and down through the canyon and up again to Upas St. R on Upas, R on 
Texas St. which is the entrance to the Morley Field Sports Complex. Go a short way and make a 
U-Turn and then first R into parking lot, go to end of parking lot and make a L then quick right 
and another quick R onto Joe Schloss Rd. We are at the end in a grove of trees SW of the 
Archery Field. Look for T-Hunt signs/banners. Coordinates are: 32-14’-11"N, 117-08’-17” W. 


COME OUT AND EXPEIENCE A DIFFERENT ASPECT OF HAM RADIO 


Upcoming Events 


What: EARS Ham-radio-related auction 


Cost: Sellers $2 for first tag, $1each additional tag, buyers are free (everyone bring a chair, sellers 
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When: Saturday May 13th, 2023. Open at 9AM, auction begins at 10:00AM (outside parking lot) 
Where: 230 E 4th Ave, Escondido, CA 92025 (near 4" & Kalmia), Parking lot of Dirk Reschly CPA 
More Info: htto:/Avww.earsclub.org 
Payment: Cash, Check, Paypal/Credit. 

Lots of great donations this year. Here are some of the donations plus many more items will be 
brought. 
httos://1drv.ms/u/s!AtsGnCVZHplviDI9cd1_jrezYLbp?e=RL6x6K 


Auction rules at https:/Avww.earsclub.org/ears-events/ears-auction 


JUNE 2023 GENERAL MEETING PROGRAM 
A NIGHT OF PRACTICAL PERSONAL RF MEASUREMENTS! 


This will be a hands-on meeting dedicated to your ham radio equipment. 
Bring any of your ham radio equipment and measure its performance specifications. 
Courtesy of KF6WTN (Mark) the meeting room will be equipped with: 


e RF Generators 
e Time Domain Reflectometer. 
e Frequency counters. 
¢ Digital voltmeter. 
e RF dummy load and SWR measurement equipment. 
e RF Sweep measurement equipment. 
e Programming software. 
e A Yaesu FM and C4FM capable repeater 
o Listen to the incredible audio quality of C4FM compared to FM VHF/UHF and DMR. 


With that equipment you will have the opportunity to measure: 


e The receive and transmit frequency accuracy of your radio, whether HF or VHF?UHF 
transceiver. 
e Antenna performance characteristics: 
o Resonant frequency. The antenna can be handy talkie style or any other such as 
discone, vertical VHF/UHF/HF, etc. 
o Antenna impedance across resonant frequency. 


There will be a repeater at the meeting so transceivers can be measured in their tone 
transmission and accuracy. 
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If you know any other hams who are not PARC members, please invite them. They will not have 
ready access to this kind of equipment, especially if they are faced with programming software 
that is difficult to understand (hello Baofeng!). 

There will be refreshments and munchies to while away the time. 


DON’T MISS THIS PROGRAM! 


President's Report 


Summer approaches! And with the good weather comes more trips up the mountain, especially now that the Modernization 
Project is in full swing. (See update farther down). Other events are happening too, including a similar project to revitalize the 
Radio Shack at Camp Balboa for the Scouts! Kevin KK6FRK is pushing that effort with an ARDC grant. | will be working on 


some aspects of it with him as well, and there may be other opportunities to support this effort. 


May 18 sees an ARES hospital drill starting at 07:00, several of our repeaters (147.075 and 447.000 at 
least) are slated to be used by various hospitals throughout the day, please give priority traffic to these 
drills and use one of the other repeaters if you run into a conflict. For more information, contact Rob 
K6RJF or the PARC Board. 


PICNIC! We will be planning our picnic again for the fall, just want to get the word out to keep that in 
mind and be on the lookout for a more firm date in upcoming newsletters. At this time we are probably 
aiming for mid-September timeframe. 


Thank you 
73 de K6JPE 
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We recently returned from a trip teat by the National WW II Museum to visit some of 


islands where WW II was fought. We visited Saipan, Guam, Tinian and lwo Jima. There were 
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One day he was struggling to get his message out. A Japanese radio operator was constantly 
interfering with his transmissions. Suddenly a fellow operator said he could help and asked to 
use his set. He tapped a few words in code and told Larry "He won't bother you any more". He 
then said "| Know that guy and will show you his picture tomorrow". True to his word the next day 
he showed him a picture of Japanese man. It turns out both were ham radio operators and 
communicated with each other before the war. His fellow operator recognized his friend by his 
"Fist", the way he typed and phrased messages. 


Larry is looking for a receiver that he can listen to hams on. He does not want any of this "Digital 
Stuff". If anyone knows where | can get an old working receiver to send to him, let me know. 


The bottom picture is me after | hiked to the top of Mt. Suribachi on Iwo Jima. As you can see it 
was very hot climb. 


73, 


Keith KM6CXW 


SE WHO FOUGET, 
TAE AMD COMMA AG 
BY THE ast USNCB, | 
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In the Power Point slide included you can learn about the Project’s status as reported to the PARC 
Board. 


Should you be interested in further details about the project’s details, contact NN8V and he will send 
you the Excel spreadsheet budget that funded our $17,000,00+ effort. You will see all the materials 
involved in this project and gain insight into the fact that this is not a couple of weekends of work. 
The modernization will move PARC’s site into the 21st century. 


We need volunteer help to complete the project. 


Some of the planned work involves refurbishment work on the existing tower. It has been up in the 
clouds since early 1980 and is showing a Jot of deterioration from the harsh weather. 

Antennas are corroded, exposed coax is crumbling, and much of the support for the extensive antenna 
installation was done with plain ferrous straps and they are at the point of breaking. 

Below is a photo, taken with KF6WTN’s drone of what happened this past harsh winter. One of the VHF 
antennas is shown before this past winter. Now, after the snow and 100 MPH the attachment is 
damaged because of corroded attachment straps. Should weather or gravity cause that antenna to fall 
there will be loss of a repeater and probably more damage to other equipment below it. 

You can see the state of corrosion of the straps, the deteriorating coax cable, and other details of a 
trusted but tired tower. 

The specific antenna problem was fixed on 4/22/2023. 

please help us. 

Contact NN8V at NN3V @arrl.net 


Modernization Plan Report 
April 12, 2023 


Modernization Status: 
Tasks now being accomplished at the site. 
Network implementation is advancing well. 
Site now has worldwide web access. 
Repeater control and operation can be accomplished remotely. 
ba Wifi now available throughout the site. 
The Modernization Project is on schedule. 


Developments: 
Existing tower shows significant deterioration. 
+ One of the vertical antennas has fallen onto a crossmember. Old clamps holding the antenna are rusted through and gave way in the winter storms. 
The antenna will fall to the ground and damage other structures if not repaired. 
Modernization project funded new stainless hardware to repair the antenna support. The work will be done this coming weekend. 
The rest of the tower needs extensive repairs not within modernization project funding. Estimate the cost $500.00 
* Recommend the PARC Board act on this. 
Web access for use of the site services will be through two control avenues: 
One for use of the HF Transceiver. 
One for use of the SDR receiver bank. 


Tower permit request: 
Not ready. 
KF6WTN investigating current holdup. 
Modernization project team preparing “Plan B”. 
Complete request in-house. 
No impact on schedule, but time to move on. 
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Thank you to Dr. Estevez and Mr. Easton for presenting two very different ways to approach Field 
Programmable Gate Arrays, or FPGAs. These circuits are at the heart of modern Software- 
Defined Radios, or SDRs. 


We are extremely fortunate to have Dr. Estevez as part of our international amateur community. 
When | asked him to write this article, he had just published Maia. Since then, this open source 
spectrum analyzer and signal capture package has grown and developed and improved. 


The Mathworks class that Mr. Easton describes is a different approach, using proprietary tools to 
produce open source work. 


These approaches inform and improve each other. 


Here in San Diego, amateur radio operators have a unique opportunity to contribute to open 
source digital radio work that directly benefits the amateur radio services. 


Why are FPGAs so important? 


It's because they provide a way to handle multirate processing easily and well. This one function 
is more than enough reason to invest time in working with FPGAs. However, the learning curve 
can be steep. 


If you would like to get more involved, then you have someone on your side. Please get in touch 
with me and I'll help you join the growing number of amateur radio enthusiasts using FPGAs for 
digital signal processing on the ham bands. There's never been a better time for amateurs to 
explore and master digital communications concepts. 


Amaranth in practice: a case study with Maia 
SDR 


Maia SDR is a new open-source FPGA-based SDR project focusing on the ADALM Pluto. The 
longer term goals of the project are to foster open-source development of SDR applications on 
FPGA and to promote the collaboration between the open-source SDR and FPGA communities. 
For the time being, focusing on developing a firmware image for the ADALM Pluto that uses the 
FPGA for most of the signal processing provides realistic goals and a product based on readily 
available hardware that people can already try and use during early stages of development. 


The first version of Maia SDR was released on Februrary 2023, though its development started in 
September 2022. This version has a WebSDR-like web interface that displays a realtime waterfall 
with a sample rate of up to 61.44Msps and is able to make IQ recordings at that rate to the Pluto 
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Exploring the RF world in the field with a portable device is one of the goals of Maia SDR, so its 
web UI is developed having in mind the usage from a smartphone and fully supports touch 
gestures to zoom and scroll the waterfall. A Pluto connected by USB Ethernet to a smartphone 
already give a quite capable and portable tool to discover and record signals. 


The following figure shows a screenshot of the Maia SDR web user interface. More information 
about the project can be found in https: //maia-sdr.net 


la. 


Maia SDR is formed by three components: 


e maia-hdl, which is the FPGA design. It is written in Amaranth, an HDL language based in 
Python. 


e maia-httpd, which is an application that runs in the ARM CPU in the Pluto Zynq. It is written 
in asynchronous Rust and provides an HTTP server that serves the web user interface and 
allows control using a REST API. The waterfall data is sent using WebSockets. This allows 

to control and access Maia SDR from scripts and other applications easily. 


e maia-wasm, which is a web application that serves as the user interface. It is written in 
Rust, which gets compiled to WebAssembly. The waterfall is rendered using the client's 
GPU using WebGL2. 


The topic of this article is to use maia-hdl as a practical example of how Amaranth can be used in 
real-world projects. We will discuss the advantages that using Amaranth can provide in 
comparison to more traditional HDLs such as Verilog and VHDL. We will also show some of the 
design goals of Maia SDR and illustrate how some strengths of Amaranth are exploited to 
achieve these goals. 


Amaranth 


Amaranth is an open-source HDL based in Python. The project is led by Catherine "whitequark", 
who is one of the most active and prolific developers in the open-source FPGA community. 
Amaranth was previously called nMigen, as it was initially developed as an evolution of the Migen 
FHDL by M-Labs. 


| cannot introduce Amaranth any better than Catherine, so | will just cite her words from the 
README and documentation. 


The Amaranth project provides an open-source toolchain for developing hardware 
based on synchronous digital logic using the Python programming language, as well 
as evaluation board definitions, a System on Chip toolkit, and more. It aims to be 
easy to learn and use, reduce or eliminate common coding mistakes, and simplify 
the design of complex hardware with reusable components. 


The Amaranth toolchain consists of the Amaranth hardware definition language, the 
standard library, the simulator, and the build system, covering all steps of a typical 
FPGA development workflow. At the same time, it does not restrict the designer’s 
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be integrated into an existing Verilog-based design flow. 


The Amaranth documentation gives a tutorial for the language and includes as a first example the 
following counter with a fixed limit. 


from amaranth import * 


class UpCounter(Elaboratable): 


A 16-bit up counter with a fixed limit. 


Parameters 
limit : int 


The value at which the counter overflows. 


Attributes 


en : Signal, in 


aA 


The counter is incremented if en ~ is asserted, and retains 
its value otherwise. 


ovf£ : Signal, out 


sa SA 


ovt is asserted when the counter reaches its limit. 


def init (self, limit): 
self.limit = limit 


# Ports 
self.en = Signal() 
self.ovf£ = Signal() 
# State 


self.count = Signal(16) 


def elaborate(self, platform): 
m = Module() 


m.d.comb += self.ovf.eq(self.count == self.limit) 


with m.If(self.en): 
with m.If(self.ovf): 
m.d.sync += self.count.eq(0) 
with m.Else(): 
m.d.sync += self.count.eq(self.count + 1) 
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Amaranth Elaboratable's are akin to Verilog module's (and in fact get synthesized 
to module's if we convert Amaranth to Verilog). |O ports for the module are created in 
the init () method. The elaborate() method can create additional logic elements 
besides those createdin init () by instantiating more Signal's (this example does not do 
this). It also describes the logical relationships between all these Signals by means of 
a Module ) instance usually called m. Essentially, at some point in time, the value of 
a Signal changes depending on the values of some Signal's and potentially on some 
conditions. Such point in time can be either continuously, which is described by 
the m.d.comb combinational domain, or at the next rising clock edge, which is described by 
the m.d.sync synchronous domain (which is, roughly speaking, the "default" or "main" clock 
domain of the module), or by another clock domain. Conditions are expressed 
using with statements, such as with m.If(self.en), in a way that feels quite similar to 
writing Python code. 


For me, one of the fundamental concepts of Amaranth is the division between what gets run by 
Python at synthesis time, and what gets run by the hardware when our design eventually comes 
to life in an FPGA. In the elaborate( ) method we have a combination of "regular" Python 
code, which will get run in our machine when we convert the Amaranth design to Verilog or 
generate a bitstream directly from it, as well as code that describes what the hardware does. The 
latter is also Python code, but we should think that the effects of running it are only injecting that 
description into the list of things that Amaranth knows about our hardware design. 


Code describing the hardware appears mainly in two cases: First, when we operate with the 
values of signals. For instance, self.count + 1 does not take the value of self.count and 
add one to it when the Python code is run. It merely describes that the hardware should somehow 
obtain the sum of the value of the register corresponding to self .count and the constant one. 
This expression is in effect describing a hardware adder, and it will cause an adder to appear in 
our FPGA design. This behaviour is reminiscent of how Dask and other packages based on lazy 
evaluation work (in Dask, operations with dataframes only describe computations; the actual work 
is only done eventually, when the compute() method is called). | want to stress that the 
expression self.count + 1 might as well appear in elaborate() only after a series of fairly 
complicated if and else statements using regular Python code. These statements will be 
evaluated at synthesis time, and our hardware design will end up having an adder or not 
depending on these conditions. Similarly, instead of the constant 1 in the + 1 operation, we could 
have a Python variable that is evaluated in synthesis time, perhaps as the result of running fairly 
complicated code. This will also affect what constant the hardware adder that we have in our 
design adds to the value of the sel£.count register. 


Secondly, we have the control structures: m. If, m.Else, and a few more. These also describe 
hardware. Whether the condition is satisfied is not evaluated when the Python script runs. What 
these conditionals do is to modify the hardware description formed by the assignments 
tom.d.sync and m.d.comb that they enclose so that these assignments are only effective (or 
active) in the moments in which the condition is satisfied. In practice, these statements do two 
things in the resulting hardware: They multiplex between several intermediate results depending 
on some conditions, in a way that is usually more readable than using the Mux( ) operator that 
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in which case it should hold its current value. This behaviour can be implemented in hardware 
either by deasserting the clock enable of the flip-flops or by feeding back the output of the flip- 
flops to their input through a multiplexer. What is done depends mainly on choices done by the 
synthesis tool when mapping the RTL to FPGA elements. As before, we can have "regular" 
Python code that is run at synthesis time modifying how these m. If control structures look like, 
or even whether they appear in the design at all. 


In a sense, the regular Python code that gets run at synthesis time is similar to Verilog and 
VHDL generate blocks. However, this is extremely more powerful, because we have all the 
expressiveness and power of Python at our disposal to influence how we build our design at 

synthesis time. Hopefully the following examples from Maia SDR can illustrate how useful this 
can be. 


maia-hdl 


maia-hdl is the FPGA design of Maia SDR. It is bundled as a Python package, with the intention 
to make easy to reuse the modules in third party designs. The top level of the design is an 
Amaranth Elaboratable that gets synthesized to Verilog and packaged as a Vivado IP core. As 
shown below, the IP core has re_inand im in ports for the IQ data of the ADC, an AX|4-Lite 
subordinate interface to allow the ARM processor to control the core through memory-mapped 
registers, AXI3 manager interfaces for the DMAs of the spectrometer (waterfall) and IQ recorder, 
and ports for clocking and reset. 


lz 


The IP core is instantiated in the block design of a Vivado project that gets created and 
implemented using a TCL script. This is based on the build system used by Analog Devices for 
the default Pluto FPGA bitstream. In this respect, Maia SDR gives a good example of how 
Amaranth can be integrated in a typical flow using the Xilinx tools. 


There are two classes of unit tests in maia-hdl. The first are Amaranth simulations. These use the 
Amaranth simulator, which is a Python simulator than can only simulate Amaranth designs. These 
tests give a simple but efficient and powerful way of testing Amaranth-only modules. The second 
are cocotb simulations. Cocotb is an open-source cosimulation testbench environment for 
verifying VHDL and Verilog designs using Python. Briefly speaking, it drives an HDL simulator 
using Python to control the inputs and check the outputs of the device under test. Cocotb has rich 
environment that includes Python classes that implement AXI devices. In maia-hdl, cocotb is used 
together with Icarus Verilog for the simulation of designs that involve Verilog modules (which 
happens in the cases in which we are instantiating from Amaranth a Xilinx primitive that is 
simulated with the Unisim library), and for those simulations in which the cocotb library is 
specially useful (such as for example, when using the cocotb AXI4-Lite Manager class to test our 
AX|4-Lite registers). 


One of the driving features of Maia SDR is to optimize the FPGA resource utilization. This is 
important, because the Pluto Zynq-7010 FPGA is not so large, specially compared with other 
Xilinx FPGAs. To this end, Amaranth gives a good control about how the FPGA design will look 
like in terms of LUTs, registers, etc. The example with the counter has perhaps already shown 
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FFT 


The main protagonist of the Maia SDR FPGA design is a custom pipelined FFT core that focuses 
on low resource utilization. In the Maia SDR Pluto firmware it is used as a radix-2? single-delay- 
feedback decimation-in-frequency 4096-point FFT with a Blackman-harris window. It can run at 
up to 62.5 Msps and uses only around 2.2 kLUTs, 1.4 kregisters, 9.5 BRAMs, and 6 DSPs. One 
of the tricks that allows to save a lot of DSPs is to use a single DSP for each complex 
multiplication, by performing the three required real products sequentially with a 187.5 MHz clock. 
A description of the design of the FFT core is out of the scope of this article, but | want to show a 
few features that showcase the strengths of Amaranth. 


The first is the FFTControl module. The job of this module is to generate the control signals for 

all the elements of the FFT pipeline. In each clock cycle, it selects which operation each butterfly 
should do, which twiddle factor should be used by each multiplier, as well as the read and write 
addresses to use for the delay lines that are implemented with BRAMs (these are used for the 
first stages of the pipeline, which require large delay lines). As one can imagine, these control 
outputs are greatly dependent on the synchronization of all the elements. For example, if we 
introduce an extra delay of one cycle in one of the elements, perhaps because we register the 
data to satisfy timing constraints, all the elements following this in the pipeline will need their 

control inputs to be offset in time by one cycle. 


It is really difficult to implement something like this in Verilog or VHDL. Changing these aspects of 
the synchronization of the design usually requires rethinking and rewriting parts of the control 
logic. In Amaranth, our modules are Python classes. We can have them "talk to each other" at 

synthesis time and agree on how the control should be set up, in such a way that the result will 
still work if we change the synchronization parameters. 


For example, all the classes that are FFT pipeline elements implement 
a delay Python @property that states what is the input to output delay of the module measured 
in clock cycles. For some simple modules this is always the same constant, but for a single-delay- 
feedback butterfly it depends on the length of the delay line of the butterfly, and for a twiddle 
factor multiplier it depends on whether the multiplier is implemented with one or three DSPs. 
These are choices that are done at synthesis time based on parameters that are passed to 
the init _() method of these modules. 


The FFTControl module can ask at synthesis time to all the elements that form the FFT pipeline 
what are their delays, and figure out the reset values of some counters and the lengths of some 
delay lines accordingly. This makes the control logic work correctly, regardless what these delays 
are. For instance, the following method of FFTControl computes the delay between the input of 
the FFT and the input of each butterfly by summing up the delays of all the preceding elements. 


def delay butterflies input(self): 
"""Gives the delay from the FFT input to the input of each of the 
butterflies""" 
return [ 


self.delay window 
+ sum([butterfly.delay for butterfly in self.butterflies[:j]]) 
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This is then used in the calculation of the length of some delay lines that supply the control 
signals to the butterflies. The code is slightly convoluted, but accounts for all possible cases. | 
don't think it would be reasonable to do this kind of thing in Verilog or VHDL. 


mux bfly delay = [ 
[Signal(2 if isinstance(self.butterflies[j], R22SDF) else 1, 
name=f'mux_bfly{j} delay{k}', reset _less=True) 
for k in range(0, 
delay butterflies input[j] 
- delay twiddles input[j-1] 
+ self.twiddles[j-1].twiddle index advance) ] 


for j in range(1, self.stages) ] 


Another important aspect facilitated by Amaranth is the construction of a model. We need a bit- 
exact model of our FFT core in order to be able to test it in different situations and to validate 
simulations of the Amaranth design against the model. Each of the modules that form the pipeline 
has amodel() method that uses NumPy to calculate the output of that module given some 
inputs expressed as NumPy arrays. Here is the model for a radix-2 decimation-in-frequency 
single-delay-feedback butterfly. Perhaps it looks somewhat reasonable if we remember that such 
a butterfly basically computes first x[n] + x[ntv//2],forn = 0, 1, ..., v//2-1, and 
thenx[n] - x[nt+v//2]forn = 0, 1, ..., v//2-1. 


[class R2SDF(Elaboratable):] 
[...] 
def model(self, re_in, im_in): 
v = self.model vlen 
re_in, im_in = (np.array(x, ‘int').reshape(-1, 2, v // 2) 
for x in [re_in, im_in]}) 
re_ out, im_out = [ 
clamp _nbits( 
np.concatenate ( 
(xe, 01 & xP Dp oR Sy. OT = eh, 1) 
axis=-1).ravel() >> self.trunc, 
self.w_out) 
for x in [re_in, im_in]] 


return re out, im_out 


The interesting thing is that, since each of the FFT pipeline modules has its individual model, it is 
easy to verify the simulation of each module against its model separately. The model of 
the FFT module, which represents the whole FFT core, simply puts everything together by calling 
the mode1() methods of each of the elements in the pipeline in sequence. An important detail 
here is that the arrays self. butterflies and self. twiddles are the same ones that are 
used to instantiate and connect together the pipeline modules, in terms of the hardware design. 
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[class FFT(Elaboratable): ] 
eres | 
def model(self, re_in, im_in): 
v = self.model vlen 
re = re_in 
im = im in 
if self. window is not None: 
re, im = self. window.model(re, im) 
for j in range(self.nstages): 
self. butterflies[j].model(re, im) 
if j != self.nstages - 1: 


re, im = self. twiddles[j].model(re, im) 


re, im = 


return re, im 


Instantiating Verilog modules and primitives 


A question that often comes up is how to instantiate Verilog modules, VHDL entities or FPGA 
primitives in an Amaranth design. Kate Temkin has a short blog_post about it. In maia-hdl this is 
used in in several cases, such as to implement clock domain crossing with the Xilinx FIFO18E1 

primitive. The most interesting example is however the Cmu1t3x module, which implements 
complex multiplication with a single DSP48E1 that runs at three clock cycles per input sample 
(some simple algebra shows that a complex multiplication can be written with only three real 
multiplications). 


When designing modules with DSPs, | prefer to write HDL code that will make Vivado infer the 
DSPs | want. This is possible in simple cases, but in more complicated situations it is not possible 
to make Vivado understand exactly what we want, so we need to instantiate the DSP48 primitives 

by hand. 


The drawback of having an Amaranth design that contains instances of Verilog modules, VHDL 
entities or primitives is that we can no longer simulate our design with the Amaranth simulator. If 
our instances have a Verilog model (such as is the case with Xilinx primitives via the Unisim 
library), we can still convert the Amaranth design to Verilog and use a Verilog simulator. This is 
done in maia-hdl using Icarus Verilog and cocotb. However, this can be somewhat inconvenient. 


There is another possibility, which is to write different implementations of the same Amaranth 
module. One of them can be pure Amaranth code, which we will use for simulation, and another 
can use Verilog modules or primitives. The two implementations need to be functionally 
equivalent, but we can check this through testing. 


The way to acomplish this is through Amaranth's concept of platform. The platform is a Python 
object that gets passed to the elaborate () methods of the modules in the design. The 
elaborate methods can then ask the platform for some objects that are usually dependent on the 
FPGA family, such as flip-flop synchronizers. This is a way of building designs that are more 
portable to different families. The platform objects are also instrumental in the process of building 
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In the case of the maia-hdl Cmu1t3x we simply check whether the platform we've been passed is 
an instance of XilinxPlatform and depending on this we have the elaborate() method 
either describe a pure Amaranth design that models the DSP48 functionality that we need, or 
instantiate a DSP48E1 primitive. Note that in the case of the pure Amaranth design we do not 

model the full functionality of the DSP48. Only that which is applicable to this use case. 


[class Cmult3x(Elaboratable): ] 
[soe] 
def elaborate(self, platform): 
if isinstance(platform, XilinxPlatform): 


return self.elaborate xilinx(platform) 


# Amaranth design. Vivado doesn't infer a single DSP48E1 as we want. 
[ .-.. here a pure amaranth design follows ... ] 


def elaborate xilinx(self, platform): 
# Design with an instantiated DSP48E1 
earn 
m.submodules.dsp = dsp = Instance( 
"DSP48E1', 


[x dol 


Registers 


Another aspect where the flexibility of Amaranth shines is in the creation of register banks. In 
maia-hdl, the module Register corresponds to a single 32-bit wide register and the 
module Registers forms a register bank by putting together several of these registers, each 
with their corresponding address. The registers support a simple bus for reads and writes, and 
an Axi4LiteRegisterBridge module is provided to translate between AX|4-Lite and this bus, 
allowing the ARM CPU to access the registers. 


Registers and register banks are created with Python code that describes the fields of the 
registers. The basic ingredient is the Field named tuple: 


Field = collections.namedtuple('RegisterField', 
['name', 'access', ‘'width', 'reset']) 


We describe a register by giving ita name, an access mode (which can be read-only, write-only, 
read-write, or some other more specialized modes that we will describe below), a width, and a 
reset or default value. 


The best way to understand how to work with these registers is to see how they are used in the 
Maia SDR top-level design. 


self.control registers = Registers ( 
‘control’, 


{ 
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Field('product_id', Access.R, 32, 0x6169616d) 
]), 
Ob01: Register('version', [ 
Field('bugfix', Access.R, 8, 
int(_version.split('.')[2])), 
Field('minor', Access.R, 8, 
int(_version.split('.')[1])), 
Field('major', Access.R, 8, 
int(_version.split('.')[0])), 
Field('platform', Access.R, 8, 0), 
]), 
0b10: Register('control', [ 
Field('sdr_reset', Access.RW, 1, 1), 
]), 

Ob11: Register('interrupts', [ 
Field('spectrometer', Access.Rsticky, 1, 0), 
Field('recorder', Access.Rsticky, 1, 0), 
], interrupt=True), 

hy 
2) 
self.recorder registers = Registers ( 
"recorder', 
{ 
0b0: Register('recorder_control', [ 
Field('start', Access.Wpulse, 1, 0), 
Field('stop', Access.Wpulse, 1, 0), 
Field('mode 8bit', Access.RW, 1, 0), 
Field('dropped samples', Access.R, 1, 0), 
]), 
Obl: Register('recorder next _address', [ 
Field('next_address', Access.R, 32, 0), 
]), 


}, 
1) 


Here we show two register banks: one for the control of the IP core and another for the control of 
the IQ recorder. There is a similar third register bank for the control of the spectrometer 
(waterfall). 


The parameters of the Registers constructor are a name, a dictionary that contains the 
registers in the bank (the keys of the dictionary are the addresses, and the values are 
the Register objects), and the width of the address bus. Note that these addresses correspond 
to the addressing of the native register bus. When we convert to AXI4-Lite, the addresses get 
shifted by two bits to the left because each register is 4 bytes wide. 
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starting by the LSB. For instance, in the interrupts register, the spectrometer field occupies 
the LSB and the recorder field occupies the next bit. 


If we look at the control registers, we can see that the registers 
for product_id and version have access type R, which means read-only. These registers are 
never wired in the design to other signals that would override their default values, so they are in 
fact constants that the CPU can read to check that the IP core is present and find its version 
number. 


Next we have a control register, which has an sdr_reset field. This is wired internally to a 
bunch of reset signals in the IP core. It has a default value of 1, which means that most of the IP 
core starts in reset. The CPU can write a 0 to this field to take the IP core out of reset before 
using it. Accessing this sdr_reset field within the design is very simple, because 
the Registers and Register implement _getitem_ (), allowing us to access them as if 
they were dictionaries. This example shows how it works. Here we are connecting the 
field sdr_reset to the reset input of something called rxiq_ cdc (which implements clock 
domain crossing between the ADC sampling clock and the internal clock used in the IP core). 


m.d.comb += rxiq cdc.reset.eq( 


self.control registers['control']['sdr_reset']) 


If we look at the interrupts register, we can see an example of the Rsticky access mode. 
This means read-only sticky. A field of this type will be set to 1 when its input (which is wired 
internally in the IP core) has the value 1. It will keep the value 1 even if the input goes back to 0. 
The field is cleared and set to 0 when it is read. The intended use for this access mode is 
interrupts. A module can pulse the input of the field to notify an interrupt, and the field will hold a 1 
until the CPU reads the register, clearing the interrupts. The interrupts register even has 
an interrupt=True option that provides an interrupt output that can be connected directly to 
the F2P interrupt port of the Zynq. This interrupt output will be high whenever any Rsticky field 
in the register is non-zero. 


Finally, the recorder_control field gives some examples of the Wpulse access type. This is a 

write-only field with pulsed output. Writing a 1 to this field causes a one-cycle pulse at its output. 

This is ideal for controlling modules that require a pulse to indicate some event or command. For 
example, this is the case with the start and stop commands of the IQ recorder. 


The Amaranth code that makes all of this work is not so complicated. You can take a look at 
the register. py file in maia-hdl to see for yourself. 


Another interesting feature of this register system is that it can write an SVD file describing the 
register map. CMSIS-SVD is an XML format that is often used to describe the register maps of 
microcontrollers and SoCs. Maia SDR uses svd2rust to generate a nice Rust API for register 
access. 


The Registers and Register classes have svd() methods that generate the SVD XML using 
Python's xml.etree.ElementtTree. This is relatively simple, because the classes already have 
all the information about these registers. It is, after all, the same information that they use to 
describe the hardware implementation of the registers. This is another example of how by using 
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code base to cause inconsistencies. 


In this article we have gone from a "hello world" type counter in Amaranth to some rather intricate 
code from the inner workings of an FFT core. My intention with giving these code examples is not 
to expect the reader to understand all the code, but rather to give a feeling for how using 
Amaranth in complex projects can look like. Perhaps by now | have managed to convince you 
that Amaranth is a powerful and flexible alternative to HDLs such as Verilog and VHDL, or at least 
to get you interested in learning more about Amaranth and the world of open-source FPGA and 
silicon design. 


Speaker Needed 
Michelle Thompson W5NYV who arranges talks for RATPAC group is looking for a speaker who would 
give a talk on: 


Annual Armed Forces Day Cross-Band Exercise 
( Set for May 14 for 2023) 


https:/Awww.ratpac.us/ 


RATPAC 


Radio Amateur Training Planning and Activities Committee (RATPAC) comprises Amateur Radio 
Operators of a wide variety of backgrounds and experiences. Together, we host nationwide Amateur 
Radio Zoom presentations twice-a-week, Wednesdays on general radio topics and Thursdays on 
amateur radio emergency communications. 


If you have experience ( or know anyone you could forward this request to) with this annual event 
talk and would like to give a 1 hour ZOOM presentation on this unique annual exercise, 
please contact Michelle Thompson at Mountain.Michelle@gmail.com 


Membership Report 


Please keep an eye on your email for direct updates from your Membership Chair, Glen AI6RR, for 
updates about your individual membership status and renewal dates. You can always reach out to him 
directly or Check Your Membership on the website. 
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Palomar Amateur Radio Club o) PayPal Fees @ Utilities 
sy pmaclrert slad Monts @ Reimbursable Expenses @ Insurance 
2/28/2023 Total 
Revenue 
PayPal Sales 280.00 280.00 
Dues 140.00 140.00 
Amazon Smile 63.22 63.22 
Total Revenue S 483.22 $ 483.22 
Gross Profit $ 483.22 $ 483.22 
Expenditures 
PayPal Fees 13.68 13.68 
Utilities 124.56 124.56 
Total Expenditures S 138.24 $ 138.24 
Net Operating Revenue $ 344.98 S$ 344.98 
Net Revenue S 344.98 S$ 344,98 
PARC Expenses Mar 2023 
Call Sign. Name. Position 
K6JPE Joe President 
KD9LF Chris Vice-President 
W6TQS Jim Secretary 
K2VO Jim Treasurer 
AI6RR Glen Membership Chair 
AJ6FQ Ron Director #1 
W6XM John Director #2 
KM6CXW Keith Scope Editor 
KF6EWTN Mark Repeater Chair 
NN3V Charlie Site Chair 


Member Satisfaction Survey 


Badge/Nametags 


Nametags can be ordered again! Please fill out the form found below, you will be contacted for payment. 
https:/Avww.palomararc.org/parc-badge-order-form 
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https://stores.goldmedalideas.com/palomar_amateur_radio_club 


Scope Articles/Content 


Please submit articles or content to scope @palomararc.org if you have done something interesting please share with us! 
We'd love to see your HAM shacks, mobile rigs, hiking rigs, stories about your hikes or expeditions, anything you think other club 
members may be interested in reading about. 


Palomar Amateur Radio Club is a 501(c).(3) Nonprofit organization 
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